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“O mortal man that livest here by toil, 
* Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 
“ That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 
“Is a sad sentence of an ancient date; 
“ And certes there is reason for it great; : 
« For though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
“ And curse thy stars, and early drudge and late, 
« Withouten that would come an beavier bale, 
“ Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale ” 





Tats is a busy world, and repose was not made for man, 
except in his old age. Let philosophers, who know less of | 
themselves than they do of the world, complain of the folly 
of mankind, ia never being satisfied with the situation in 
which Providence hath placed them, and thus losing the 
present in the anticipation of the future. Let them sneer | 
at their baffled hopes, when, arriving at the summit they 
have been toiling for years to gain, they find it a barren 
waste, dreary and desolate, unlike the peaceful vale below. | 
Why is it that philosophers study to become wiser than they 
are, since the acquisition of knowledge no more leads to 
the happiness of themselves or others, than does the acqui- 
sition of wealth and honours? It is, that they may become 
wiser than the rest of mankind; just as a man labours for 
wealth that he may become richer and more powerful. In 
short, it is that they may be happier than they are ; happier 
than the rest of their fellow-creatures. What a dead sea 
of a world would this be, if we all knew to a certainty that 
we were quite as happy as our neighbours! All would 
then be at ease, and all equally miserable. But let my story 


exemplify my meauing. 

I was born and brought up in the Castle of Indole nce. | 
My father was a philosopher in his way, for he hated the 
world, and despised his fellow-creatures, for no other rea- 
son that I could ever learn, but that having toiled the best 
part of his life to get rich, and finding that his wealth added 
10thing to his happiness, he took it in dudgeon, and quar- 
relled outright with this ‘* Mundane Terrene.”’ I have 
eard that his first impulse towards money-making, was 
the hope of gaining a young lady who had long been the 
bject of his affections, but who disliked his poverty more 
than she liked his person. He married her at last, but they 
vad waited too long. My father was forty-five, and my mo- 
ther only ten years younger. At these years it requires a 
rood deal of rubbing to smooth the asperities of old habits 
rhe first disappointment of my father, was in finding that 
he had been labouring fifleen years to get a wife, who ac- 
tually sometimes contradicted him, as he verily believed, 
without reason. What is the use of money, said he, if it 
lon’t make a man always right? But though he was not 
xactly satisfied with his bargain, he loved my mother, and 
when she died, he was still more disappointed than at his 


He shut himself up in an old garret, where he 


ontinued to exist, and his money to accumulate, till I grew 


marriage. 


ilmost an old man myself, when he died, leaving me a { 
tune I knew not what to do with any more than a child, 

I was about twelve years old at the death of my mother, 
ad more than thirty when my father died almost at the 

riod of four score and ten, From the time he shut him- 
clfup in his garret, | became in some degree my own mas- 
r in all things, except spending money, which, though my 
father de spised, he yet hoarded with the devotion of a mi- 
ser. He let me do just as I pleased, provided my bills did 
not amount to more than was absolutely necessary. I went 
to school, but only when and where I pleased; | floated 
about with the wind and tide like a lazy ship at anchor; I 
learned no profession; I knew rothing of the business of 
this world, and I did nothing, except just what | pleased. | 


I hated study—I hated exercise! hated noise—I hated 


H company—and above all, I hated trouble. I read, it is true, 


a piece of a book here, and a piece there, and not unfre- 


quently I had half-a-dozen works in hand at once, none of | 


which I ever finished. So variable and fastidious was my 
appetite for books, that | sometimes spent whole mornings 
at the public library, without being able to select one to my 
satisfaction. 

If I had any decided taste, it was for drawing ; but this, 
like all my other propensities, was under the dominion of a 
busy idleness, that would not permit of any thing like a con- 
stant attention to one object, but led me by a sort of irre- 
sistible influence, from doing nothing in one place to doing 
nothing in another. 
a becaimed state in my room, I would suddenly seize my 
hat with an effort, and sally forth in a quick step, resolutely 
determined to do something, | knew not what; but before 


Sometimes, after sitting for hours in 


I got to the next corner my impulse evaporated ; I became 
again perfectly becalmed, and after stopping for a while to 
consider where under heaven | should go, quietly returned 
to my room again—again to meditate another sally. It can 
hardly be conceived, except by a kindred spirit, what de- 
light it was for me to have any thing to do, that did not in- 
volve either labour or trouble, both which | received with a 
horror unsurpassable. 
person hard at work ; and my bones imbibed the same sym- 
pathy with his labours, that those of Sancho Panza did with 
the sore bruises his sage master received in his misadven- 
ture with the Yanguesian carriers. It was a relief to me 
when my pencil wanted cutting—the honing of my razor 


Nay, I could not bear to see any 


was a perfect luxury—and helping my landlady to shell 
But these could not last for 
ever: my principal resources were to consider what I should 


peas, the delight of my soul. 


do, to do nothing, and to whistle quick tunes to make my- 
self believe | was in a great hurry. I formed a close intimacy 
with a middle-aged person who had left off business, and 
had much ado to live without it, for the sole purpose of hav 





ing an antagonist at back-gammon; and we used to spend 





whole days in playing and disputing whether chance or 


skill had most to do in winning the game, taking different 





sides just as luck happened to be in favour of one or the 
other. This was a great relief to me while it lasted, but onc 
day my antagonist gammoned me six times in succession 
This was the most serious misfortune that had ever yet be- 
failen me; I fell into a great passion, and made so many 
bitter reflections on my antagonist for his confounded luck 
that he put on his hat, left the room, and never played with 
me afterwards. He was an irreparable Ihss to me, being 
almost the only philosophically idle man of my acquaint- 
After this | took 


long time tolerably happy in always taking the winning 


ance. to playing by myself, and was fora 





hand against my old antagonist, who had the cruelty to 


gammon me six times running. But use wears off the keen 


edge of pleasure, as it does of a knife, and I grew tired at 
last, even of being always on the winning side 

Just at this time Providence threw a furious chess-player 
in my way, which | look upon as the greatest blessing | ever 
He undertook to teach me, 


received. and | accepted his 


ofier with gratitude, The game seemed made on purpos« 
for me, producing, at first, exactly that genile interest and 
excitement so congenial to my soul. It was delightful to 
have something to do. I sometimes passed hours in study- 
ing a move, while my antagonist sat with the patience of a 
hundred Jobs waiting for my decision, and cogitating his 
own. In process of time | had a perfect chess-board deli 
neated on my sensorium, and completely lost the tedium of 
too much leisure in playing games as | walked the streets 
or sat smoking a segar in my easy chair. N 
played games in my sicep, which, if I could only remember 
them, would shame a Philidor. While I considered myself 
a mere scholar, I suffered myself to be beaten with perfect 
docility ; but in process of time, as I began to fancy myself 
a proficient, and my whole soul was absorbed in the game, 
I did not bear a beating with so much philosophy. I began 


ay, | sometimes 


to be testy, and to revive my old doctrine of chances, in- 
sisting upon it, that chance governs this as well as every 
other game. My master bore all this 
even when I grew at length so irritable as not to beara 
defeat, he would slily get up, open the door, and retire on 


g 


good-humouredly, and 


the outside, before he cried checkmate, for fear I should 
throw the chess-board at his head 
| tre 
| this world. It happened one hot summer day, we got warm- 


It is inconceivable what 


fles will overcome a man who has no serious business in 


jly engaged at a game, and had locked ourselves up, that 
|| we might remain undisturbed. It lasted eight mortal hours, 
| at the end of which my antagonist treacherously drew me 
jinto a stale mate, when I actually had the game in my 
|power, Unfortunately his retreat was cut off by the door 
being locked; the consequence was, that | discharged the 
chess-board, men, castles, elephants and all, at his head, 
with so unlucky an aim, that it checkmated him flat on the 
floor. ; 
honestly confess was one of the pleasantest events of my 
life 
excitement roused me into something akin to actual enjoy- 


The result of this great move was a duel, which I 
I had something to do and something to fear, and the 
ment. We exchanged shots without effect, | apologized, 
and so the affair ended. | invited him to renew our game, 
but he shook his head, and good humouredly observed, that 
much as he loved chess, he feared broken heads and bullets 
more. The story took wind, nobody would venture to play 
chess with me after this, and thus I lost my main chance for 
killing time. 
as the 

bor 


want of something else to think about, I began to think 


“ Too much care will tarn a young man gray,” 
old song says, and too little is as bad as too much 
wholly of myself. I grew to be exceedingly tenacious of 
my health, my accommodations, my raiment, and my food. 
walked little, 


Having nothing extraneous to love, or to call 


I ate much, slept enormously, and got the 
dyspepsia. 
forth my affections, or excite my ardent hopes and fears, I 
concentered them all upon myself, The object of our ex 
clusive love is ever the focus of all our solicitudes, and never 
fails to call up fears, whether real or imaginary. I had now 
and was beginning to descend 


the 


reached the high hill of life, 


rhe little changes of feeling, slight stiffnesses of the 


joints, the impaired activity of the linbs, and the wanting 
vivacity of the whole system, which mark this epoch in the 


life of man, stuck me with dismay I had nothing else for 


my mind to prey upon, and it fed upon that with the avidi 
ty ofa diseased appetite I consulted a doctor, and that 
did my business A dose will convince a man he is sick, 
if he only imagined it before No physician, who knows 
his business, will take a fee without giving a prescription 


in exchange; for a good workman knows how to make bu 


simess Hlowever, mine turned out a pretty honest fellow 


Finding, after a twelvemonth, that I con plamwed worse than 


ever. he advised me to take exercise, eat sparingly, and 
ride a hard trotting horse A hard trotting horse!” ex 
claimed I in inexpressible horror, “ I'd as soon ride a rac 

through the city of Gotham Very well, then get mar 
ried; there is nothing like real evils to banish imaginary 





ones, and matrimony ts a sovereign Cul The remedy 


is worse than the diseas¢ replied 1, and left him in cor 
dign despair 

The horrors of a life of perfect ease now crowded thickly 
upon me, and I became the most miserable of all miserable 
ble them. I grew fat lethargic, 
I ate till eat 


ing became a burden; and slept till sleep was fittle better 


men, that have nothing totro 


and was teased with a perpetual desire to eat 


bringing all the horrors of indigestion in 
I tried 


than a nightmare, 


her train. I rolled from side to side, to find a soft 
place in the bed, I rubbed my feet and hands together to 
restore the circulation of my blood, aud tried to think abeut 
something to relieve my mind from vague and undefinable 
|horrors. But what can a man think about, who bas nothing 
to trouble him but himself? 1 became at last unwilling, ox 


'more truly, afraid, to goto bed, lest I should be hag-ridden 
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and quarrelled with my fellow boarders, who, having some- | Never were two people more frightened; I at the thought it the blues!” This was spoken by a merry, careless fei 
thing to do by day, could not afford to sit up with me all of gaining trouble, and he of losing profit. Finding me, low, who was always full of what the world calls troubles 
however, peremptory, he in a few days presented me with a jand who, every body said, was to be pitied, because he had 
statement of his accounts, which exhibited a balance against '|a wife and twelve children, and was not worth a groat 
me of a couple of thousands. It puzzled me how this could | But he belied the world and his destiny to boot, was always 
be; but it would have puzzled me ten thousand times more | as busy as a bee by day, and as merry asa lark in the 
to find itout. I thought of applying to some experienced | evening, and the more children he had the blither was he 
friend to examine into the affair; but I had no such friend, Nature had decreed he should be a happy man ; and fortune 
and to trust to a stranger, was to incur the risk of still had co-operated with her in making him poor. 
greater impositions. Accordingly, | paid the money, glad | « Come,” said he, ‘‘ what are you sitting here for, biting 
They cay Tom te dead, but the trath I deny, to get off so well, and resolved hereafter to trust only to | your lips, and eating up your own soul, for want of som¢ 
et myself, even though I should be cheated every day. thing else? Why don’t you sally out somewhere, and do 
Who ne'er in bis life has quite lived ? * No one knows the trouble I had from misunderstanding something ?”"—‘* What can I do? and where shall I go? | 
I never knew who played me this trick, but I shall ever feel eed affairs, or the losses I sustained in consequence of 4 know nobody abroad—and have no ties at home—no fir 
gratefal for the lesson, severe an it was. utter ignorance of the most common transactions of busi- side to cheer me of evenings.” —“ Why, become either a 
nities wn ein ness, and the inevitable suspicions consequent upon it. | peau bachelor, or get married at once, which is better.” 
“ A thousand sbips, nor ten years’ siege had done,” did not know what to do with my money, or how to invest | “ Married! pshaw!” 
this well-timed sarcasm achieved. It mortified my pride; . securely, and begee seriously o contemplate buying ao ae Ay, married—if your wife turns - ys scold, that is all 
it roused my anger; it inflamed my vanity ; in short, it cre- | "" om, a neasding wo ee of my father. How-!\ you want. You wilt then have a motive for gome abroad 
ateda turmoil, a complete bouliversement in my system; the over, I blundered en, daily diminishing my poageny ty — If she is amiable, that is still better—then you will have a 
atoms were set in motion, the waters had broken loose, na- | menaguannt, on Reling ener ay a movinemasie pad — Ge cmaging a8 Seane. " 
ture was convulsed, and subsided into a newly-constituted was consoled, however, by the gradual improvement orey “ Faith, there is something - thet. . 
a : : health and spirits. My thoughts ceased, by degrees, to! Something !—It is wisdom ina nut-shell. There’s mor 
world, I eat ps up with a degree eau ee or | prey upon myself, and were drawn off to my affairs. 1 be-| philosophy in it than in three hundred folios.” 
so tome ga en Hage rhe nie oan /came busy, brisk, and lively. J defied the nightmare = | . Well, yaaa cal a 
years of my life without quite living; that I had been thus j all bes weeks. I began to relish ease Sone enerean | Thought - ee think of it = all—you have been all 
tar a burden to myself, useless to the world, and an object |! and is 2 of all the troubles and vezations of business, t your life thinking to no purpose—it is time for ane ” act 
of laughter to my companions. The struggle was a pain- | aa ae we epecpins ap a : hed ee aa Hav'n't I proved that you must be a gainer eithe: 
* 7 7 : apa | face of the earth to trouble me—but myself. | way 
Fee at eat Ler tg tne Somphend the pssiity af «man, without any hing |" Waal 1 lieve hak I thik f 
except my aches and infirmities, and the nightmare eschew- _— ae ” poumemecmraangstin ay: gr age | “Pah of . Gddlestick. Do you ons =~ ale 
ed my couch. | made up my mind to begin the world anew, Cheered by this unexpected result of a little salutary ter prepared for a — bath by standing half an hour shi- 
and falling fest asleep, did not awake till the broad beams worldly vexation, I went on with renewed zeal, and took vering on the brink? No—no—fall in love extempore; you 
of morning darted into my windows. 1 made an unheard courage to add to a little troubling of the spirit, a little have no time to study characters—end if you had, do you 
of effort, and getting up, deeneed muvedit, end ean actually | shaking of the body. I actually purchased a horse, and think a man is the wiser for studying a riddle he is destined 
deem etnies Gates tecahiies eon over—whereupon they trotted valiantly among the dandy equestrians, very litle never to find one Mark what the poet says. 
predicted an earthquake. || at first to the recreation of mind or body, for nothing could “ What poet 
From this day I resolved to do something, and be useful. i equal the aching of my bones but the mortification of my | “ Hang me if I know or care, but he sings directly to my 
“P'l let them see,” quoth I, “I can quite on on nail aa spirit, in seeing, as I fancied, every body laughing at my purpose, and is therefore asensible fellow. ‘ List—list—O 
other people. I will qualify myself to defend my country ; i riding. I should have observed that it was this a shy- | list,’ as the tailor said. 
there is a speck of war in the horizon, and every citizen | Oe ares a ae bes oe porno sl 
ought a be sagen seme myself in a pe hae company, + a rd mover-to-be-Seagotien night, when, 
corps, the captain of which having a mistress in a distant F «a: : : 
ail of the aon always martial ta home that way after || a ——— = _ ewe nets 
every turn out, which was every day. The reader may || o Peete sigencengg pce see Dye oe my Le . 7 
| crossing the room. It prevented my taking refuge in the 


night. The consequence of this loss of rest was, that when I 
sat still a few minutes during the day, I was sure to fall 
asleep in my chair. It was one warm summer day, the crisis 
of my fate, when having taken a huge walk of half a mile to 
see a picture of Leslie's, | returned overwhelmed with las- 
situde, and fell asleep in my chair, WhenI awoke, | found 
a piece of paper pinned to my sleeve, on which I read the 
following lines : 





Love is no child of time, unless it be 

The offspring of a moment—O, true love 
Requires no blowing of the lingering spark 
To light it to a wild consuming flame. 

To linger ov through years of sighing dolours 
To write, to reason, to persuade, to worry 
Some cold beart into something like an ague— 
An icy shivering &t—this is not love, 

’Tis habit, friendship, such as that we feel 





i , > conception of what I underwent || : . 

ye form nn aoa rn ‘- I eae ut | under <e excitement of dress; for I never put ov a new coat that I did For some old tree because we've known it long— 
: gh he c ever re 2} : ee : A , ; et is . > 
- nd mene a ~~ pore *Y> ri ‘ em a gener 'Z¢ | not feel as if I had got into a strait waistcoat, and kept clear rahe ae ste bus to gut the brant at nur 
the oy se — ene aii talepeses os wh |of all my acquaintance, lest they should think I wanted to | Unwillingly to leara his A C B, 
of my ha vits, carrying a musket of fourteen pounds three | | ninit my finery. In short, I was too bashful for a beau, | Under seme graybeard, dogging pedagogue 
hours before breakfast, and marching through thick and) arA : er | ‘ime’s office is to throw cold water on, 
: ‘ . || too timid for a gambler, too proud for a politician, and thus Not feed the flame with oil.” 

thin, mud, dirt, and glory, three miles to pass muster before || lescaped the temptations of the town, more from a pecu- | 

. , . . . . . ! , ad bed i 1 > ?” 
Dulcinea’s windows. | felt inclined to mutiny, and certain- liari P Pe se et , i i And you have been married thirteen years | 

larity of disposition than from precept or example. | “ Yes, and have twelve children, yet I can talk of loves 


ly broke the articles of war ten times a day, by privately! I think Ik é h inte pene eats dese : - 5 
wishing my captain and his mistress as well married as any are Sees ore F » y ay, and feel it too. Come, I havea little party at bome this 


couple could possibly be. But the recollection of the man | ed—thas the pride of man waxed exceeding great, from the | evening ; come—see—and be conquered.” 
that never in his life had quite lived, caused me to swear | moment he had subjected the horse to his dominion. It} ; a Well, seid I, starting up, “ wait till | make myself s 
on the altar of patriotism, that I would carry arms till the pare is a triumph to sit on such S noble animal, tamed \ little amiable. ; 
speck of war was removed, though I plunged up to the mid- || perfectly & wee will, and ogere his gigantic strength and |“ No—no—I know you of old. If you once have time t 
dle in mad, before the windows of the beautiful damsel. I j fiery mettle with silken rein, or a whispered ‘aspiration. It consider, you'll get becalmed, as sure as a gun. Now oi 
continued, therefore, to trudge right gallantly up one street | Strengthens the nerves and emboldens the spirits, at least it | never—this is the crisis of thy fate.” 
and down another, with my musket that seemed like the | 4id mine. By degrees, as I began to be accustomed to the | Riding on horseback had made me bold, and I suffere: 
world on the shoulders of Atlas, solacing myself, by pri-|| S@ddle, the pains in my bones subsided, and feeling myself myself to be carried off to the party by my merry friend 
vately cursing the captain fur leading us every day such aj ©@SY> I no longer suspected people of laughing at my awk- | who predicted fifty times by the way, that I would be ma: 
dance. Fatigue and vexation combined, however, work-||¥@"dness. In the va season I was out into the country | ried in less than three weeks. 
ed a surprising effect upon me; I could sleep comfortably || © 5°* the sun rise, and in the wenter I galloped = the very |  {t was fortunate the distance was small, or my courar 
at night, I felt no inclination to sleep in the day, I enjoyed jteeth of the north-west wind, ull I defied Jack Frost, and) would have served re as it did Bob Acres, and “ oozed ou! 
my dinner with wonderful gusto, and began to hold the |Smapt my fingers at the freezing port. My health daily | of the palms of my hands” before we arrived. My frien 
nightmare, the blue devils, and the dyspepsia, in defiance. || improved—my spirits expanded their wings, and fluttered | hurried me on, talking all the way, without giving me tim 
in process of time the speck of war disappeared from the like birds released from their — cages—and my nerves | to think, so that I was in the middle of his little drawing 
horizon. Our company laid down its arms, and I was in | ¥®T® actually braced up to the trial of looking iain full | room before I could collect sufficient courage to run away 
great danger of backsliding, having declined an invitation in the face, an enormity I was never capable of before. Be-' I made my bow to the lady, sat down as far as I could fron 
to become a corporal of artillery ; but whenever I found my- Wee2 my vexations in managing my business and my rides | qj] the females in the room, and felt—nobody can describ 
self relapsing into my old habits, | unlocked my secretary, |°" horseback, I was a new — and had an idea of pro- || what a bashful man feels in such a situation. I fancied ever) 
took out the mischievous epigram, and felt myself inspired | P°Sing my horse as a member of the college of physicians, laugh levelled directly at me, and because I felt strange m) 
to mind my own business, ride a hard-trotting horse, get | ad I not: pptehended they might think I was joking. self, believed that every body considered me a strange) 
married, of any other deed of daring. {| Still there were intervals in which my old infirmity, of Luckily there was no fire in the room, or I should have ut 
I determined to take the management of my property | sitting becalmed at home, doing nothing, and nursing blue | dergone a second roasting ; for I am of opinion, if an eart! 
into my own hands, and attend to my own affairs, which 1, devils, would come over me like a spider's web, and con- | quake had happened, I could not have found the use of my 
had hitherto intrasted to the management of a man who demn me to my chair as if by enchantment. These re- | legs sufficiently to run out of the room, unless it had previ 
had, I believe, been pretty reasonable in not cheating me , lapses were terrible, and discouraged me beyond measure, ously been deserted by the awful assemblage. The recolle« 
out of more than was sufficient to provide for himself and for | began to fear that I never should be radically cured. tion of this horrible probation, even at this distance of tim: 
l went to him, and desired a statement of my Sitting thus stultified, one summer evening, I was startled | makes me shudder. Had I an enemy in the world, whic! 





his family. 
accounts, with a degree of trepidation that gave me the by a smart slap on my shoulder, and a hearty exclamation hope | have not, all the harm I wish him would be to 


wart-bura, The man looked at me with equal dismay. ,of, “ What, Tom, at your old tricks, hey 
\ 


—giving audience , cursed with that sensitive bashfulyess, the offspring ef pri:!# 
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and timidity, which, while it makes one think himself an 
object of universal attention, conveys an irresistible im- 
pression that he is some way or other ridiculous. How 
often have I envied those impudent fellows whom I saw 
sailing about the ladies, and laughing, chatting, or flirting, 
with as little apprehension as a moth flutters round a can- 
die. | would have pawned every grain of sense I had in the 
world for just as much brass as would have imboldened me 
to pick up a lady’s fan or sweeten her tea. 

I remained in this situation just long enough to get into 
an agony of perspiration, when my good friend came over 
to me, with a request to introduce me to a lady who sat on 
the opposite side of the room. I made fifty excuses, but all 
would not do; he had told her of his intention, and it would 
look rade for me to decline. 
it was nothing else, gave me sufficient strength to rise from 
my chair; my friend led me up to the lady, introduced me, 
pointed to a chair next her, and leit me to my fate. My 
hands shook, my forehead became wet witha cold dew, 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, and a rearing in 
my ears announced that commotion of the nervous system, 
which always foretells the approach of a nightmare. I at- 
tempted to speak, with as little success as I had often had 
in trying to call for help in my sleep, when under the do- 
minion of that foul fiend. Our eyes at length happened to 
meet, and there was someting in a little mischievous smile 
that sparkled in her eye and played in the corner of her 
lip, that called ta mind a vision | thought I remembered to 
bave seen before. “I believe you don’t recollect me, Mr. 
Roebuck,” said a voice that almost made me jump from 
my chair, though it was as low and as sweet as a distant 
wood dove. I have heard men extolled for marching up to 
the mouth of a loaded cannon without flinching; but no 


well authenticated instance of heroism, in my opinion, ever | 


"ame up to that I exhibited on this memerable occasion, 


when I answered, in a voice that I almost think was audi- | 


ble, looking her almost in the face the while, “ Indeed 1 
jave not that honour, madam.” The effort was decisive, 
my hands became steady, my forehead resumed its natu- 
ral warmth, the rearing in my ears gradually subsided, my 
pulse beat healthfully, and my nerves settled down into 
something like self-possession. My neighbour followed up 
my reply, by reminding me that we had been at school to- 
gether along while ago—though I recollected she was much 
younger than myself—spoke of many little kindnesses | 
had done her at that time, and how vain she was of being 
he pet, of not only the biggest, but the handsomest boy in 
the school. ‘“ You are much altered,” said she, “ and so 
om I—but I recollected you as soon as you came intu the 
oom. | was determined to renew our acquaintance, and to 
make the first advances—for | remember you used to be a 
hy boy.” “ Yes,” said I, “ and lama shy man, to my sor- 
ow; but I can still feel delighted at meeting my little fa- 
ourite again, in the shape of a fine woman”’—and I believe 
ve very d——I got into me, for I seized her hand, and 
queezed it so emphatically that she blushed, and smiled 
nischievously, as | continued begging her pardon for not 
recollecting her, and apologizing for being such a shy fel- 
‘ow. The recollection of past times and youthful days, the 
meeting of old friends, and the recalling of early scenes 
ind attachments, come over the heart of man, as the spring 
omes over the face of nature—waking the early songsters, 
yuching the little birds and blades of grass with her magic 
vand into sensation, and putting the whole vivifying prin- 
iple of expansion, growth, warmth, life, love, and beauty, 
As the 
rook signalizes its release from the cold, rigid, inflexible 


mito sprightly and exulting activity. ice-bound 
chain of winter by its eternal murmurs, so did I my enfran- 

iisement from the tongue-tied demon of silent stupidity, 
y an overflow of eloquence, such as alarmed my very self 
| revelled in the recollections of the past; a dawning inti- 
mation of the future danced before my wakened fancy, dis- 
fant, obscure, and beautiful. I talked like a Cicero of con- 
ress, whose whole year’s stock of eloquence has been 
rozen up by a Lapland winter, and suddenly set going by 


ist 
and most emphatically, to corroborate my assertion, that 
I think I may truly 


affirm, that | enjoyed more of actual existence in one hour 


I was the shyest man in the world. 


ifler this recognition, than I had for the last fifteen years, 
snd was swimming in the very bosom of Elysium, when, 
appening to look towards my merry friend, I caught him 


m the very act of laughing at me most inordinately. O 
i thou art peradventure a bashful man. o: 


’ 
far 


what is 


Despair, for | verily believe ; 


ring thaw—lamented my shyness—and again shook her | 


| stitt more rare, a bashful woman, thou canst tell what it is | fellow. A woman who can make ashy, awkward man 
'!to have the cold water of a mischievous laugh thrown upon | once feel easy in her company, can do any thing with him 
‘the warm embers ofa newly-awakened sentiment just light- But if she can add to this the miracle of making him satis 
ing into a blaze. Like the traveller of the Swiss valleys, | fied with himself, his happiness and devotion will be com- 
|thou wilt find thyself, in one single moment, at one single | plete. From feeling perfectly easy in her society, | soon be 
step, transported from the region ef flowers, fruits, aad | gan to be very uneasy. I began to be in love, and a shy 
herbage, to the region of eternal ice—from the glowing em- | man in love is as great a torment to a woman as he is to 
braces of laughing spring, to the withering grasp of frown- | himself, if she caves I certainly was 
something of an original in my amour ; 


y thing about him 





ing winter. for while | used as 

I was struck dumb, “‘and word spake never more” that) much pains to hide, as others do to display their love, | 
night. My little school-mate, finding that she could get | took it into my head that the lady ought to behave as if I 
nothing more out of me, changed her seat, and left me | were an accepted lover, and eschew all the rest of mankind 
alone, howling—no, not howling—but lost in the silent wil-| | was affronted with ber three times a week, for some ima- 
derness of stupefaction, where [ remained to see, as | ginary display of indifference; became inordinately jea 
thought, my host and the lady making themselves right lous; and I confess honestly, played such capricious pranks 
merry at my expense. I thought I could tell, by the mo- |that, had she not been the best tempered creature in the 
tion of their lips, that they were talking of me; every word world, she would have forbidden me her presence. Yet 
was a dagger, and every look a wioged arrow tipt with she treated me with charming indulgence, humoured my 
poison. People may talk of the rack, the knout, the stake, | follies, and forgave my insolent irritability sooner than I 
Three several times I swore to my 





the bed of Procrustes, and the vultures of Prometheus; but | could forgive myself 
all these are nothing compared to the agonies of asensitive, self | would confess my love and ask her hand, and as 
bashful man, when he thinks himself an object of laughter. | often did the fates interpose to prevent me—once in the 

With a mortal effort, such as I never made before, and shape of a rainy day, which I thought a good excuse for 
never shall again, | got up from my chair, made my bow, | delay; once in the likeness of a hole in my silk stocking, 
and rushed out of the room in a paroxysm of wounded sen- | which I observed just as I was on the point of knocking at 
| sibility and unappeasable wrath. The next day my merry ||the door, and which so damped my spirdts that I turned 
' pleasant friend came to see me, and inquired how I liked about and went home disconsolate ; and a third time in the 
his party, and what I thought of my little school-mate. { |semblance of one of those worthy persons who lend their 


was grim—horribly grim, mysterious and incomprehensi- |) Wits to such as have money, and let them into the seeret of 
He propounded to me a 





ble; | was too proud to acknowledge my wounds, or to do | turning it to the best advantage 
any thing ore than bint at her being a giggling thing. 1) cotton speculation, by which a fortune would be made, as 
could not bear to see a woman always laughing, nor old | certain as tate, in three months at farthest 
friends that took such liberties with people as some people To tell my readers a secret, the management of my pro 
did. In short, 1 was as crusty as Will Waddle, after his! perty, although of great advantage to my health, had re 
half-year’s baking. dounded very little to the credit of my sagacity, or the be 
“* Hey-day !” cried my merry friend, “which way does 
that perverse weathercock of thine point now? What is the 
matter with the ‘shy gentleman’—hey ?” 
* There, there! By heavens I knew it, I knew how it was how or other it happened, however, that though the advice 
—I'm not quite so blind as some people think me—I'm not was always good when it was given, it turned out always 
bad in the end, owing to those unexpected revolutions, with 


"nefit of my purse. Koowing nothing of business mysell 
I took the advice of as many people as | could, remember 


ing that in a multitude of counsellors there is safety. Some 


deaf—” 
‘No, nor dumb either, faith—I'll say that for you, friend 


Tom; you talked last night for the next hundred years.) scorn of the puny prophets, who pretend to say what will 
By degrees these repeated losses im 


which Providence so often shames human sagacity, as if in 


happen to-morrow 


she has done nothing but 
paired my fortune not a little; but I did not mind it, indeed 


But how do you like my cousin? 


talk of you this morning—’ 


“ Yes—and she did nothing but laugh at me last night.” | {| was rather rejoiced, as these occasional rubs roused me 


into a wholesome vexation, that kept me from that stagnant 


Out it came; 1 could hold no longer. 
It was 


* Laugh at you! with you, you mean; why, you were the state of mind which I dreaded above all things. 


vot until L fell in love, and felt the want of that delightful 


merriest couple in the room.” 
coufidence which a full purse gives to the animal man in 


“ Except yourselves, after she left me—" 
“Well, what if we did laugh—you can’t expect to have 
‘all the laughing to yourself.”’ 


“Oh no—by no means—not I; you may laugh till dooms- | stood in the way of my becoming worthy the hand of my 
lady love, | often pondered on the means of retrieving my 


time of sore tribulation, that I found reason to regret the 
But I fancied it 


fortune. now, when 


diminution of my 


day; only I wish you would find somebody else to laugh at.”’ 


* Somebody else !—Why, what do you mean, Tom’ losses, and this hint of a speculation effectually arrested 


“Why,d 


me from the moment she left my side,” cried 1, stalking | say, that I yielded to the g 
| laid out nearly the whole of my fortune in a cotton spe 
iviser declined taking a shar« 


nit, sir—I mean that you were laughing at| my attention. Without being too particular, suffice it to 





tleman’s infallible prognostics ; 





about the room in great wrath. 
“No such thing, upon m; serious honour; we should both || culation, and my ft iendly ac 

scorn such ill manners, and particularly towards you. She) in the profits, being content with his commissions on the 

was describing the airs and afiectation of a party of fashion-|) purchase 

I had now ample employment between the perplexities 


able upstarts she met in the steam-boat, returning from the 
and settled 


I of love and the anti ipatioas ot money 
own mind, that the realizing of the latter should put an 
end to the fears and hopes of the former 
but made no actual demonstrations, ex 


great northern tour,” in my 


“What did you keep looking at me every now and then 
for?” 

“She was comparing you with what you were at school, 
and saying how little you were altered, except for the bet- 


I continued my 
} ) 
| visits to the lady 
I cept by looks and actions, until the news arrived from Eu 
xe fall of cotton, and the cons quent downfall ot 
I lost the best part of what remain 


ter.” 

“ Now, Harry, upon your honour, remember—" 

“Upon my honour, then, this is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—except, indeed— 

* Except what?” 

“ Except that she expressed her pleasure at again meet 
ing you, and her hope that she should see you often. What 
say you to paying her a morning visit—hey 

* With all my heart—for she's ad n fine woman.’ 


rope of t 
| all my towering hopes. 
ed of my property and a fit of shyness came over me 
that effectually prevented me from making my purposed 
declaration, even if I had been evet so anxious, But I had 
lost both the mtrepidity and the inclination, and considered 
I had now so little fortune remaining, that it would not only 
be imprudent, but presumptuous, to expect a favourable 
I shut myself up in 





recepticn to a proposal of this nature 
my room, and was miserable ; but, strange to say, not bali 
so miserable as when I had nothing to trouble me I nei 


ther thought of myself, nor my infirmities, real or imagi 


I repeated my visit day after day, till I began to feel 
quite easy in the society of my little school-fellow, wh« 
gained vastly in my good graces ever since I heard she 


I remembered, but I thought of my lady love so intently that I for 


nary; 
rot myself, and what is very remarkable, never had thy 
nightmare during the whole period of my seclusion. Ne 

ther did my time hang dead about my neck like a millstone , 


as it did when I was so perfectly free from all care and all 


thought me so much altered for the better. 
at our first interview, she told me how proud she was in be 
ing the favourite of the biggest and handsomest boy in th: 
school; and if | was handsomer now than then, I concluded 
much to my satisfaction, I must be atelerably good-looking 
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nem enter 
employment. In short, I had something to think of, and| 
that is the next best thing to having something to do. 

One day my merry old friend came to see me. “ What 
has become of you this age ?”’ said he, ‘and what is the| 
matter, that we have not seen you lately 7? My cousin has 








inquired about you several times; so I came to see if you | 
were becalmed, according to custom—or sick—or sulky— || 
or—but what the deuce ails you?”’ looking at my wo-begone 


countenance. 
“T am as poor as a rat.” 


“So much the better; you have all your life been suffer- 


ing the penalty of riches, and now you will be good for 
something. But how?” 

“* A cotton speculation!” said I, shrugging my shoulders. 

‘Is all gone?” 

‘“‘ Not quite—I have a few thousands left.” 

“So much the better; you shall marry my cousin, and 
we will join stocks together as merchants. You shall fur- 
nish the capital, and I'll manage it.” 

“IT marry your cousin! When I was rich, I had some 
hopes—now I have none. I mean to go to Missouri.” 

** Go to the , but I say you shall marry my cousin— 
that is to say, if you love her.” 

** Perdition catch my soul, but—”’ 

**Pshaw! none of your heroics—do you or do you not?” 

“1 do most truly—with ali the ardour of youth, and all 
the steadiness of an old bachelor. And yet I will not marry 
her, even if she is willing.” 

“ No—why ?” 

“She has twice the merit, twice the fortune, and a 
hundred times the beauty | have; the balance would be all 
on one side.” 

“Very well, we shall see,”’ answered he, and away he 
went, leaving me in a flutter of timidity and hope. This is 
not intended for a love tale; I shall, therefore, hurry over 
this part of my story. It is sufficient to say, that my little 
school-mate behaved nobly. I went to see her. ‘You 
would have bestowed your fortune upon me when you 
were rich—I will bestow mine upon you, now you are poor. 
True, it is but litthke—but I will make it up in prudence and 
iffection.” 
active merry friend. 
the vexatious routine of bargain and sale, buying and sell- 


For some years we toiled through 


ing, and not making much for our pains. In the meantime 
a little flock of boys and girls sprung up about me, and 
like the fresh brooks and fountains which attract the roots 
of the old trees that lack refreshing moisture, called off my 
gnawing anxieties and carking cares towards objects that 
excited a more wholesome, gentle, nay, delightful solici- 


|| ties, the deep traces of sorrow. 


We married, and I entered into trade with my || 
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| (| era of fifteen, or the still more careless period of nine, 
| or ten, the scenes of which, as they are now pictured 
— in my fancy, seem to be illuminated with a sort of 
| purple light, fanned with the softest, purest gales, and 
| painted with a verdure to which nothing similar is to 
be found in the degenerate summers of modern times.”’ 

| Now this fact, that sensations originally pleasant be- 
|| come still more so, and also that those originally pain- 
| ful become pleasant after long inierval, can only be 
Or all the pleasures which the benevolence of the ‘explained by making it one of the laws or ultimate 
Deity has rendered man susceptible, the most import- principles of memory. We are told indeed, by those 
ant are those arising from the exertion of bis mental | philosophers who allow fancy to mislead their judg- 
energies. Even in situations of apparent misery, | one that we must ascribe this to imagination, which 
hope can cheer the famishing spirits, and dispel the | seans the choicest flowers that attract our notice, 
gloom that hovers over the path of life; and imagi- 244 weaves them in a garland, superior in beauty to 
nation can dart a ray of sunshine through the thickest»), particular flowers of which it is formed, and seve- 
clouds of adversity, or efface, by her visionary beau-\' 4) other reviews of the same sort, which, although 
dhe lonely prisoner ¢nciful, are curious and amusing. But, by tracing 
is thus in some measure relieved from the horrors of ‘it to an ultimate principle of memory, we get rid of 
confinement, and the uniform sameness which the most of the difficulties with which the explanation of 

prison-walls present, becomes agreeably diversified it is attended. 

by the prophetic visions of hope. ‘The slave in like In this manner we can easily explain how a pain- 
manner, who 1s trained to the oar, may sometimes) £,) sensation may become pleasant when remembered, 
catch a glimpse of the fine landscapes of fancy, w hich which, as we Seemnaube remarked, seemed to contra- 
shall alleviate his toil, and temper the intense heat of | 9: 0+ the account which had been given of the pleasures 
the vertical sun. _ lof memory. Supposing that we had a painful sensa- 
| Of-these intellectual pleasures, such as arise from ‘tion, at any former period, that we occasionally re- 
memory are not the least important, although they | . jected afterw ards, accompanied with disagreeable 
have never held a very prominent place in philosophi- | feelings, but that these became gradually less disa 
cal investigations ; indeed, we were long taught to re-| greeable at every fresh recollection ; the fact, we pre- 
fer all our pleasures, which are purely mental, to im-| sume, will be correctly illustrated. We do not say, 
jagination; and memory, in this view, might have)') owever, that every sensation originally disagreeable 
| been introduced as an auxiliary power. But f think) .4) be thus rendered pleasant ; for there are certain 
that there ts a considerable class of pleasures trace-f -jasses of painful feelings, such as those arising from 
able to memory inself, independently of imagination, |) recollectionof disgrace, which will never approach: 
ur any other of our mental faculues. these 1 think tg the pleasing ; but I maintain it to hold true of still 
may be properly classified, according to the source! more numerous classes of painful feelings. Nor is 
trom which they spring, into those which arise from | ipis an anomaly in our intellectual constitution ; it is 
sensation, and those which arise trom associated | exactly analagous to the law of sensation, by which 
‘feelings. ‘That sumple and unaccompanied sensa- |g stimulus at first painful, becomes, from continued 
tions are often pleasant, can, although it has been) application, pleasant, and often ceases altogether to 
contioverted, be satisfactorily and triumphantly) pe felt. But it is somewhat anomalous, at least upon 
shown. The fragrance of the rose, considered ab-| the supposition of this principle, although it can 
stractly, is as agreeable in the night, when the beauty | otherwise be sufficiently accounted for, that old men 
of its colouring is veiled in darkness, as when it is} recollect the events of their youth better than those 
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THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


“ Memory’s hand portrays 

“ The faint-furm’d pleasures of departed day, 
* Like the far forest by the moon's pale beams 
“ Dimly descried, but lovely.” 


tude. Toil, exertion, and economy became pleasur B- || perce ‘ opi  ¢ ~ : : : 
: : ) ume pleasures, be- | perceived ainidst the copious dews of a summer morn- | which are daily occurring around them, and are eve: 


cause I had somebody to strive for ; and I felt myself every 
day gaining courage, confidence, strength, and hilarity, in 
the busy scuffle I was engaged in. I can safely say, that 
during the whole of this period of delightful anxieties, I 
never once imagined myself sick; I had no more heart- 
beatings and heart-burnings—no tremblings, trepidations, 
and cold perspirations; nor was I once ridden by my old 
enemy, the nightmare. When the cares of the day were 


past, I could sit down and enjoy the refreshment of ease ; | 


and it was delightful, after the keen encounters of skill, sa- 
gacity, and bargaining, which occupied the day, to open 
my heart among those I could trust with my whole soul, 
and rely upon with the faith of a martyr, 

By degrees, owing to the good management of my merry 
partner, and something to my own care and attention, for- 
tune began to smile upon us, and our acquisitions gradual- 
ly grew to exceed all our wants. Every year now adds to 
the means of educating my children well, and leaving them 
a competence when I shall be no more. In short, my tale 
is almost at an end, and its moral complete. I am now 
happy in my wife—happy in my children, who, I am deter- 
mined, shall never pine, if I can help it, in the enjoyment 
of perfectease. 1 have excellent health; am almost as gay 
as my merry partner and friend; and have no fear except 
that of getting so rich that I shall be tempted to retire 
from business before I am old enough to enjoy a life of ease. 





PRECISION, 

Dr. Anderson, in his recreations in agriculture, says, 
that the mathematician can demonstrate, with the most 
decisive certainty, thatno fly can alight on this globe which 
we inhabit, without communicating motion to it; and he 
can ascertain, with the most accurate precision, What must 
tye the exact amount of the motion so produced 


ing- We should even suppose, although there is no talking of the degeneracy of the present age. The 
analogy by which it can be proved, that it is equally | latter, Plato accounts for upon the principle of 
pleasant, in an abstract point of view, to one who is||their diminished sensibility to pleasure ; (De. Rep. 
bereft of vision, and who could not possibly have any) jib.) of the former, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, has 
notion of its colouring. Now, as it is the office of given several curious examples. ‘I have known,’ 
memory to record, not merely our sensations, but the | says he, “ an old offices speak French fluently when 
pleasure or the pain with which they may be at first J intoxicated, who neither could speak nor sadesctand 
attended, we do not see how we can withstand the a syllable of it when sober. He had been in Francs 
conclusion, that renewed pleasing sensations are re- when in his childhood. The countess of L. L. L 
ferrable to memory, without any dependence what-) was nursed by a Welsh woman, but taken away frot 

ever on the exercise of any other power. . . 


| ' her before she could articulate a word: ina higi 
We confess that it is not a little difficult to distin-| fever, however, she uttered a number of barbarous 
guish accurately the pleasures peculiar to memory, | words, which one of the attendants recognised to be 
from others with which they may be combined; but: pure Welsh. She had heard no Welsh from the tim 
the preceding conclusion authorizes us to suppose) she was nursed, and did not understand a word of it.’ 
their existence, even in cases which we find ourselves Upon the preceding principles we may perhaps 
frequently unable to analyse. We must not, however, be able to explain why youth is considered as the 
be understood to mean, that all our pleasures which! happiest period of life ; for all the harsh tints of the 
seein to depend on memory, may be derived from picture are so mellowed and softened by the hand oi 
the recollection of pleasant or painful sensations ; time, that we forget the little anxieties and cares 
for perhaps the greater part of them may be traced to which could then perhaps, as much as at any othe 
imagination and association, which we are afterwards period, shade the finest creations of youthful imagi- 
to consider. nation with the gloom of discontent. wi 
But there is a fact respecting memory, which has| We frankly and unhesitatingly admit, however, 
been long remarked by those faithful historians of that the youthful mind is less susceptible than thy 
feeling, the poets, that seems to be at variance with) more matured, of being harassed with corroding care ; 
what we have here stated. This fact it will be pro-| inasmuch as that vital and buoyant spirit which js 
per to examine before we proceed—it is elegantly) peculiar to youth, has a tendency to dissipate what 
alluded to by Dr. Peattie, in one of his letters. When ever is painful or disagreeable. It must not be for 
speaking of romance, he says, ** those hooks put me gotten, however, that it requires a considerable inter- 
in mind of the days of former vears, the romantic. yal of time to render painful feelings pleasing to 1 
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collection. Immediately after the death of a friend, | 
Melmoth thus addressed memory : 


“ Scourge of mankind ! who, doubling every il! 
Barie these sad eyes with tears for ever fill ; | 
Who scenes now past with barb’rous art renews, 

Scenes deeply dyed in misery’s darkest hues. 

Relentiess power! where’er my eyes survey } 
Live's thoray path, I still deplore thy sway ; | 


u 


| 
Where'er the drops of heartfelt anguish dow, 
8 find thee still man’s surest, deadliest foe ‘” 


And an elegant Roman poet says, | 


“ Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores 
Atque olim amissas femus amicitias.” 


Let us not omit that Rogers, in his beautiful poem | 
on the Pleasures of Memory, seems to refer the|| 
phenomena of feeling, which we have been consider- 
ing, to reflection ; a view of the subject, which is cer-|, 
tainiy as unphilosophical as it is unpoetical. But we) 
have a still greater objection to some other specula-|| 
tions of Mr. Rogers respecting the pleasures which | 
the inferior animals derive from memory. That some | 


' 
| 


same ingenious but unconclusive way, for the pas- 


| Sage of sea-birds to the inland lakes, the building of 


nests, and other curious phenomena. 

But we find we have exceeded our limits, and have 
digressed somewhat from the subject proposed.—It 
is hoped, however, that the curiosity of the inquiry 
will serve as an apology, both for the time we have 
consumed, and the unavoidable postponement of the 
consideration of the associated pleasures of me- 
mory. AMATOR. VERE PHILOSOPHE. 





THE TRAVELLER. 





A PICTURE OF LONDON, 


In the following sketch of London by a young Swede, named 
Theodore Elbert, there is a want of coherence, and some 
of the remarks are inappropriate and inapplicable, if not 
absurd: but these faults are so common in every work, 


of them are susceptible of such pleasures cannot once 
be questioned. The horse, when the evening ap-| 
proaches, draws the team w ith increased alacrity, from | 
the anticipations of food and rest which memory en- | 
ables him to entertain ; and the pleasure which the | 
dog seems to enjoy on the return of his master has 
often been remarked. But does Mr. Rogers serious-|| ‘* The streets of London have a two fold nature, a 
ly think that it is by retracing its pleasant sensations, || double existence ; there are the dead streets and the 
that the bee can find the way back to the hive? Al-| living streets ; the stucco chaos of Mr. Nash, and the 
though we grant that it cannot see many inches be-! great collective majesty of John Bull. I have a re- 
fore it, from the extreme convexity of its eyes, it will|| spect for both, but more, I confess, for the masonry 
by no means follow that it is able to retrace its path’ than the men. Go through London when its high- 
by means of memory. We cannot tell whence he) ways are deserted, and see these long vistas of silent 
deduces his conclusion, but we know that it contra-| habitations ; they have as much of human interest 
jicts experience. When a bee is loaded with honey, | about them as a million of living Englishmen. They 
we do not see it revisit any flower till it arrives again’ are the works and the homes of men ; but they carry 
at the hive; on the contrary, it immediately mounts | with them comparatively little of that jar and bustle 
up into the air, in the same manner as it does when of the present moment, the element of an English- 
it leaves the hive, and is out of sight in an instant. | man’s existence; they have a past and a future. Heie 
Indeed, even the process to be gone through, which | is a line of tall, irregular houses, beneath which Mil- 
Mr. Rogers describes, many of the excursions of bees | ton has walked ; yonder are the towers that point to 
would require weeks to their performance ; not to’ the stars from above the tomb of Isaac Newton and 
speak of the dilemma into which the little animals of Edmund Spenser. Along this magnificent street 
would be thrown, should any link of the chain be our children’s children will linger and wonder, but 
broken; as when, for example, they fly in circles | will not, like us, be able to discover a dim and distant 
round the heads of those who happen to be in their patch of hill, and believe that it is green with God's 
wav. jverdure. Below stretches, with its wide and broken 
We are aware that Darwin and others have referred | outline, the prospect which is made boundless by such 
similar phenomena of the animal kingdom to memo- | big recollections. There Charles was executed ; there 
ry and imitation; but, we do humbly think, neither | Cromwell has ridden on a charger which may hav 
successfully nor philosophically. Domestic animals, seen Naseby or Worcester; there Vane has mused 
lave been known to return to places from which they | and sauntered; and beyond rolls the river, reflecting 


that they call loudly for excuse ; and, as various parts of 
this sketch are amusing and interesting, we are induced 
to insert it for the gratification of our readers, whose acute- 
ness will enable them to separate the dross from the ore, 
without the aid of any farther comments from our dicta- 
torial presumption. 


had been taken, although at the distance of many bridges and towers, with their numerous cressets and 
miles. Dogs, which have been taken by sea toa dis-\ the cyclopean shadows of domes and palaces, and 
tant part, have even been known to return to their /Jifting its mist around those chambers from which 
former homes by land, although at a great distance. have proceeded more lastingly-powerful decrees than 
But, what is still more inexplicable, if nothing is as- | from the Roman senate-house, and which have been 
sumed except the power of memory, or even imita- filled with the grand presence of better statesmen 

m, the migration of birds, and that of buffaloes and than ever declaimed in Paris, or muttered in the Es- 
errings, can easily be explained. Swallows, it is | curial. Away, again; and, heeding neither that ca- 
iow well ascertained, take their periodical flights, thedral front, which spreads like the wings of an arch- 
ver a vast extent of sea: now along the uniform angel, nor that star which gleams so high above it, 
urface of the sea, at an immense distance from land, | nor the hundreds of buttressed pinnacles, which glim- 
hat can they have to aid their recollection? No) mer upwards like holy thoughts, stand for a few mo- 
philosopher will surely ever suppose that swallows | ments beneath those square, black, massy, and un- 
take observations of the winds and currents, or cal-| windowed walls; they are a prison. The rain is dri- 

late their bearing by the storms. ving fast and slant along the gusty street ; the distant 

The distances to which certain kinds of fish go to rumble of some lagging vehicle is all the sound that 
spawn, is another curious and analogous subject of I can hear, except the pattering of the rain-drops and 
investigation. Ilow, it may be asked, do some spe-| the voice of the lonely wind ; and now rings out, with 
ies of fish, perhaps from a distance of several hun- slow and lingering strokes, the chime which, in a few 
lred miles, go to the banks of Newfoundland tospawn? hours, will knell to his execution some wretched cri 
x how do salmon and other sea-fish go almost tothe minal. There is a slit over my head, one edge of 
yarces of fresh-water rivers for the same purpose ? || which gleams in the lamp-light. It opens, perhaps, 
Dr. Darwin refers us to the recollection of the young into the very death-cell; and there is, amidst the 
brood ; but it will not do; for in the trackless ocean gloom which it doth not illumine, a choking agony, 
they can have no landmarks, at least which we can) which stifles the prayer that desperation would force 


ascertain, to direct their course. He accountsin the! into utterance. Far away again, a shadowy inter- 


| texture of masts and cordage stretches between me 


| ling, sweeping, rushing. 


' 


'would as soon be here for 


and the skies, and some round antique towers rise 
against it. Within them, Raleigh thought for years, 
and Jane Grey knelt to beseech forgiveness from Hea- 
ven for her innocent and beautiful life. These things 
—so much less dreams or fancies than our own 
wretched selfish interests—throng round us in the 
streets of London ; but they only come to be repelled. 

“The world is awake, the mighty city is living 
with all its swarms, the tide swells and runs along ten 
thousand channels, its weeds and bubbles are all ming- 
They say that this is con- 
tagious—that we cannot look on the frantic and in- 
toxicated dance without becoming Menads ourselves 
—that it is impossible to be any thing but a cog on 
the whirling wheel—that you can only run and strug- 
gle, never think, in the streets of London. This is 
not true. The stream of fashion is strong, but the 
breeze of will, or even of habit, will enabie us to na- 
vigate against it. Inthe one or two hours of the 
four-and-twenty, when the town is silent and solita- 
ry, it is full of matter; but it is also very pregnant 
with other things besides ledgers and betting-books, 
when the tumult is at the wildest. True, there is more 
of effective movement in the mind of one philosophes 
or poet, in one half-hour, than in all Cornhill ina 
century ; but it would be possible to combine the out- 
ward and inward activity. We are in London, jostled, 
carried on, distracted by a thousand objects, msulated 
in the most eager and crowded tumult of human be- 
ings to be found upon the earth; we will go along 
with it, but we will look at it, and think of it, as 
we go. 

“For my part, give me wealth and leisure, and I 
i day, as in the greenest 
nook of Devonshire. [look round me for half an hour, 
and find the sweep of uniform employment and mo- 
notonous pleasure by no means so destitute of salient 
points and occasional interludes as most of such con- 
tinental scribblers as myself would persuade us. Lon 
don, too, has its carved work and inscriptions, its 
nd touches of sorrow ot 


quaintnesses and glories, 


beauty. ‘There is a poetry of the paving-stones fo: 
him who can find it out. 


nature! even this enormous torrent of its dregs car- 


And, honour be to human 


ries with it some gold-sand and blossoms, contains 
something on which the philosopher may ponder, the 
artist meditate. Men’s pulses and thoughts are strong 
er, after all, than the British constitution, or the steam 
engine. There, at that crossing, stands a mis« rably 
looking dwarf, with his ruined hat in one hand and 
his wasted broom in the other; his features are writhed 
into that almost grotesque wretchedness which sooften 
pursues personal deformity. A dozen people have 
passed by him. Here is one, an iron-leoking, mid- 
dle-aged man, without any striking particularity in 
his figure or dress. Le puts his hand into his pocker 
as if he were afraid it would be burned, hastily flings 
to the beggar some money, colours up to the eyes 
looks angry when he is thanked, and walks on as it 
he wished to escape from the infamy of giving alms 
to a street-sweepel 

“Yonder is a church-yard. The church is fine, 
with abundance of bad science and bad taste, yet full 
of richness, variety, and genius. It is Wren’s, which 
accounts for these qualities. The soi! round it, the 
narrow, irregular, iron-railed area, is paved with flat 
grey slabs, and the very dust of these Englishmer 
must be jammed and jostled ; but some children have 
found entrance to the cemetery, and are playing, as 
if they had not been suckled in a town, upon the smooth 
grave-stones. How much of gladness and consola 
tion is there in the young voices and loud laugh 
which ring out among the rattle of coaches and the 
unceasing buz of the multitude! Yet, alas! how evi 


dent, on those little faces, is the stamp of bad educa 
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tion ! how obvious is it that the features of all but one 
of them are drilled into a mechanical deadness! I 
speak of the exception, and find that he goes to an 
infant school; so that here, too, in the very core of 
systematized and congregated debasement, wisdom 
and good are gushing forth, and healing what they 
were not allowed to prevent. 

‘“* There stands, at the corner of a street, the am- 
bulatory theatre of that great actor and hero, Mr. 
Punch. He has obtained a motley and a merry audi- 
ence—halfa dozen of those personages who bear about 
thein the insignia of their trade—soldjers, butchers, 
dust-men, chimney-sweepers ; then th€re is a score 
of artisans, some looking wise and dignified with all 


their might, others without shame ‘holding both their 
sides’—several Irish labourers, fresh from Munster,| 
roaring with glee-—and a troop of children, who, at 
every blow of the magic wand on the head of poor 
Mrs. Punch, re-echo it with shouts and chimes of 
laughter. Some Scotchman at my elbow has been 
complaining that Punch has not partaken of the im- 
provementsof the age, that he is behind the nineteenth 
century. The malison of every quiet good-humoured 
traveller on the eternal upstart insolence of this nine- 
teenth century ! The world is improving—who doubts 
it? But the human mind and men’s affections are 
the power that pushes it on; they were before the 
nineteenth century, as they were before the first ; and 
they will be affer it, as they will be after the nine- 
tieth. I love the people for loving what their fathers 
loved, and what they themselves have loved from the 
earliest, most bawling, most turbulent years of infan- 
cy. There was, perhaps, little of creation in the 
original devising of these puppet-shows,—there is as- 
suredly nene in the minds of those who exhibit them ; 
but how much is there in the hearts of the laboures 
and the child, whose open mouths and dancing eyes 
I know 
aman, fit, if any, to be the Plato of our day, He 
once talked to me in the middle of the Exchange, 
about the allegories in the beginning of Genesis: Mr. 
rubbed against him, and I was annoyed by the 


ire sO instinct with imaginative joyousness ! 





contact. Here he is in the midst of this group of hap- 
py wanderers, his noble face reflecting the gladness 
of those around him, and seeming to sympathise with 
ll the extravagant thumpings and grotesque noises 
of the wooden pantomime: and he is in his place. 
“If I were forging incidents instead of describing 
them, I would make some mughty ‘ tragedy in gor- 
geous pall come sweeping by,’ as a contrast to the pre- 
vious picture. But, instead of this, when I turn my 
eyes, Isee a poor-looking man in black, with a little 
coffin on his shoulder, the narrow covering of which 
is edged with white, and behind it walk two mourning 
women and a child. Amid the concourse of the busy 
and the idle, they do not hurry or look around them. 
They are absorbed in the gloomy depth of their own 
sorrow. Though they were too peor to purchase an 
irray of lamentation for their offspring, a triumph of 
grief, a cavalcade of splendid mourners, there is 
enoughof agony w ithin their hearts to supply, tenfold, 
the lack of plumes and horses. Amidst the magni- 
jicence of wealth and the earnestness of occupation, 
they linger and totter forward to the obscure ceme- 





raven fluttering through the 
The mother is following the 


tery, like a wounde 
chambers of a king. 
hild of her bosom to the grave, where no blade of 
erass Will spring above the dust, and where a thou- 
sand busy feet will desecrate daily the place of death. 
“They are lost in the throng: and here comes, in- 
stead, with piteous looks and broken supplications, 
ar: his features have the com 








the ragged Italian beg 
lexion and mobility of his country, and there looks 


yut through their olive squalidness the quicl, dark 


lance of the ‘Trans-Alpine eye. ‘The boy can scarce- 
ly speak a word of English; but that various garb, 
etude 


veath=—~so fine a 


for Murillo—those hatless locks of sable irregularity, 
the monkey grinning through crimson rags upon his 
shoulder, and the hand extended for alms, all tell a 
plain story of want and beggary. Poor fellow! an 
Englishman should feel bound to buy his secresy on 
the subject of fogs and street-keepers. I have seen 
him burst into tears when a butcher’s boy rapped his 
hairy play-fellow on the nose witb a stick, and then 
offered to fight him. ‘The lad gave a look for a mo- 
ment that spoke of his country, and its fierce revenge; 
but he felt his impotence, and a gush of shame and 
sorrow was his only answer. The chances are, that 
he will be found to-morrow, under a tree in Hyde- 
Park, stone-dead, with his pulseless hands still seem- 
ing to clasp the little animal which he was attempting 
to warm in his breast. Alas, for poor Luigi! The 
chatter and mow of his desolate friend Jacko will be 
the only moan made for him. 

“Such are some of the detailed incidents which 
break, to an observant eye, the monotonous rushing 
of the London population. He who is among the 
crowd, without being as busy as themselves, would be 
as ill off as Ixion, but for some such interposition of 
human nature in other shapes than its avarice and 


contentions. I stand among a million of men, stream- 


ing away into eternity, and each striving to jostle, 
pull back, and outrun his neighbour ; and I wonder 
much, and pity more. But even this heady current 
cannot sweep away all which, in more tranquil wa- 
ters, is the out-growth of humanity ; and I should lose 
that faith which I ought to repose in man, if I could 
think that any one, the most wretched of all these 
thousands, is left utterly withoata relic of good.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





AMERICAN FEMALES. 


To me, woman appears to fill, in America, the very sta- 
tion for which she was designed by heaven. In the lowest 
conditions of life she is treated with the respect and ten- 
derness that are due to beings whom we believe to be the 
Retired 
within the sacred precincts of her own abode, she is pre- 
served from the destreying taint of excessive intercourse 


repositories of the better principles of our nature 


with the world. She makes no bargains beyond those 
which supply her own little personal wants, and her heart 
is not early corrupted by the baneful and unfeminine vice 
she is often the friend and adviser of her 
She mast be sought in 


of selfishness ; 
husband, but never his chapman. 
the haunts of her domestic privacy, and not aimidst the 
wranglings, deceptions, and heart-burnings of heen and 
sordid traffic. So true and general is this fact, that I have 
remarked a vast proportion of that class who frequent the 
markets, or vend trifles in the streets—occupations that 
are not unsuited to the feebleness of the sex—are cither 
foreigners, or females descended from certain insulated 
colonies of the Dutch, who still retain many of the habits 
of their ancestors amidst the improvements that are throw- 
ing them among the forgotten usages of another century, 
The efiect of tus division of employment is in itself enough 
to produce an impression on the characters of a whole 
people. It leaves the heart and principles of woman un- 
taiuted by the dire temptations of strite with her fellows 
Che husband can retire from his own sordid struggles with 
the world to seck consolation and correction from one who 
is placed beyond their influence. The first impressions of 
the child are drawn from the purest sources known to our 
nature ; and the son, even long after he has been compelled 
to enter on the thorny track of the father, preserves the 
memorial of the pure and unalloyed lessons that he has 
received from the lips, and, what is far better, from the 


example of the mother Cooper's Notions of Americ 





CHARACTER OF THE SIAMESE. 


‘he most distinctive feature of the character of thé 
Siamese, as well as the most unreasonable and unaccounta- 
ble, is their national vanity. It is no exaggerated descrip- 


tion of the excess of this folly, which is given by the Abbe 





Gervaise ‘they common!y despise other 


when he savs. that 


N nations, and are persuaded that the greatest injustice in ti 
world is done to them when their pre-eminence is disputed.’ 
During our residence in Siam, we could obtain, neither by 
entreaty nor by promise of reward, the services of the 
lowest of the people for menial purposes. On the day on 
which we were presented at court, it was made a matter of 
special favour to grant us a few bearers to carry our palan 
quias, and it was with great difficulty that we afterward 
obtained, at exorbitant prices, a few rowers for our boats, 
The lowest peasant considers himself superior to the proud 
est and most elevated subject of any other country. They 
speak openly of themselves and their country as models , 
perfection ; and the dress, manners, customs, features, an 
gait of strangers, are to them objects of ridicule. It is di; 
ficult to account for so great an excess of weakness and d¢ 
lusion ; but no doubt the general causes are their ignoran: 
of the world beyond themselves, their seeing no stranger; 
but such as come to supplicate their government for favours 

, and the dominion and superiority which they have imm¢ 
morially exercised over the barbarous and inferior tribes 
which immediately surround them. From whatever caus: 
it arises, there can be no question that the Siamese, ign: 
rant as they are in arts and arms, without individual or na 
tional superiority, half naked, and enslaved, are yet t! 

Crawford's Jour 


vaivest people in the east.” 





RICHARD CCEUR-DE-LION, 
} 


Mr. Planche in his “ Descent of the Danube,” thus 
scribes the fortress and the neighbourhood where the lion 
hearted Richard is supposed to have been confined :- 
“ Amidst the wild scenery of the Schlagen, there is a sa 
vage glen, which has long been considered by the peasantry 
as the haunt of witches and evil spirits; and about thirty 
years ago, a poor old woman, who was feeding her goat upo 
one of the precipices, was absolutely shot with a glass bullet 
as a weather-witch, a violent thunder-storm which had un 
fortunately arisen being charged to her account by the su 

|'perstitious marksman. On emerging from this glen, t! 
crowning glory of the romantic scene, the magnificent rui 
of Durrenstein, presents itself on its stupendous rock. Lai 
guage cannot do justice to the sublimity of this view, whic 
might task the united pencils of a Claude and a Salvato 
Rosa. Independently of its beauty and grandeur, whats 
collections crowd upon the mind, as the splendid pictu: 
Six hu 


dred years have passed, and the name is still a spell-wor 


dawns upon the sight—Richard Ceur-de-Lion ! 


to conjure up all the brightest and noblest visions of t) 
age of chivalry. What glorious phantoms rise at the sound 
Saladin—the great, the valiant, the generous Saladin, aga 
wheels at the head of his cavalry, and the whole host o 
red-cross warriors—the knights of the Temple and St. Jol 
—start again into existence from their graves in the Svria 
deserts, and their tombs in Christian Europe, where sti 
their recumbent effigies grasp the sword in stone. T! 
lion-hearted Plantagenet once more flourishes with a giaut 
strength the tremendous battle-axe, whereon ‘ were twei 
ty pounds of steel,’ around the nodding broom-plant in h 
cylindrical helmet, while his implacable foe, Leopold « 
Austria, leans frowning on his azure shield, his surcoat o 
cloth of silver ‘dabbled in blood,’ that terrible token 
his valour at Ptolemais, which is to this day the blazon ot 
his ancient house. Yonder walls have echoed to the clan) 
of the fetters with which his unknightly vengeance loaded 
Richard of England—to the minstrel-moan of ‘the Lo 
of Oc and No,’ and (for who can coldly pause to separat: 
such romantic facts from the romance they have inspired 
to the lay of the faithful Blondel, which, wafted by the pity 
ing winds to his royal master’s ear, soothed his captivity 
and brightened his hopes of freedom. Many are the castk 
on the banks of the Danube pointed out to the traveller ; 
the prison of Ceur-de-Lion. Aggstein, which we have n 
long passed, Gricfenstein, which we are approaching, bot 
assert a similar claim to our interest, our veneration: an 
it has been not improbably conjectured, that Richard w 
in turn the resident of each, being secretly removed ft 
fortress to fortress by his subtle and malignant captor, i 
order to baffle the researches ef his friends and follows 
Notwithstanding this dispute, Durrenstein has, by gener: 
consent and long tradition, been established as the pri 
pal place of his confinement; and no one who, with that 
impression, has gazed upon its majestic ruins, would thanh 
the sceptic who should endeavour to disturb his belie! 
They stand vpon a colossal rock, which, rising from a pt 

i nated by a little town, is sit 


moanters cluresqueiy term 
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cularly ribbed, from top to bottom, by a rugged mass of | 


eranite indented like a saw. On each side of this natural 
barrier, a strip of low wall, with small towers at equal dis- 
tances, straggles down the rock, which, thus divided, is here 
and there cut toward its base into cross terraces planted 
with vines, and in the rader parts left bare, or patched with 
ichens and shrubs of various descriptions. On its naked 
and conical crest, as though a piece of the crag itself, rises 
the keep of the castle, square, with four square towers at 
its angles, and_not unlike the fine ruin at Rochester.” 





RECIPE TO MAKE A GOTHIC STORY. 

Take of the best lambent blue flame as much as will not 
be extinguished by a gust of wind through a dilapidated 
corridor; of mouldering skeletons dried and blanched, a 
vault full; of rusty daggers, one haft and two blades ; of hair 
standing on end, one wig; take also as many moonbeams 
as will discover the above; add divers mysterious noises, 
and a few ghosts with bloody fingers, wounded hearts, or 
sable shrouds: place the patient in the middle of these, and 
ifthe story is not sufficiently gothic, add a little more of blue 
flame, two or three clanking chains, and a band of robbers. 





DOCTOR BLOW’S ANTHEMS. 


Some years ago, a gentleman at Windsor took the place 
of the organist, with a view to show his superiority in exe- 
cution. Among other pieces, he was playing one of Dr. 
Blow’s anthems, and just as he had finished the verse part, 
and begun the full chorus, the organ ceased. On this, he 
called to Dick, the bellows-blower, to know what was the 
“The matter!” says Dick; “I have played the 
* Ay,” says the other, “ but I have not 

** No matter,”’ quoth Dick, “‘ you might 
I know how many puffs go to 
not 


matter. 
anthem below.” 
played it above ae 
have made more haste then. 
one of Dr. Blow’s anthems as well as you do. I have 
played the organ so many years for nothing.” 





TIMID MANNERS. 


Counsellor Lamb—an old man at the time the late Lord 
Erskine was in the height of his reputation—was a gentle- 


SQUINTING. 

Children, when they first begin to perceive, always turn 
anxiously to the light. Besides the agreeable sensation, 
the retina is strengthened by the action of the rays. When- 
ever, therefore, care is not taken to place the infant so as 
that the light may strike both the eyes equally, one gene- 
rally becomes stronger than the other ; and i is sufficiently 


known to parents and nurses, that one primary cause of 


“ ocular indecision’ —as it is styled—is an inequality in the 
This unhappy blemish should be 


strength of the eyes. 
particularly guarded against. 





GOOD RETORT. 

“I was charmed,” says Lord Oxford, “‘ with the answer 
ofa poor man in Bedlam, who was insulted by an appren- 
tice, because he would not tell why he was confined. The 
unhappy creature at last said, ‘ Because our heavenly Fa- 
ther deprived me of that which you never had.’ ”’ 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





|| The contemplated improvements.—A proposition having 
been made by Alderman Peters, in the common council, for 
the removal of the jail and bridewell, and appropriating to 
these purposes much more eligible situations, we feel gra- 
tified at the prospect that these receptacles of misfortune, 
vice, and degradation, will not much longer occupy the 
most commanding and beautiful sites in the city. We all 
now their appearance is calculated to offend the eye and 
wound the feelings of delicacy. Ever since the erection of 
the city hall, those objects have been the more repulsive, 
from the striking contrast exhibited by the group; th 
splendour of the one showing more strongly the deformity 
of the others. The surprising growth of the city, even 


| within the last ten years, has had the effect to carry beyond 


the line of the hall an immense portion of its population 
||and its business. As these things are increasing in a com- 


| pound ratio, the period cannot be distant, when probably it 
will become necessary to cover some part of the ground 


contiguous to the hall with edifices required by public ac- 


man of timid manners and nervous disposition, and usually |commodation and convenience, and such as shal! not only 
prefaced his pleadings with an apology to that effect; and, ‘confer additional ornament on that beautiful spot, but w hich 
on one occasion, when opposed to Erskine, he happened to || shall be creditable to the taste and character of the city. A 
remark, that “he felt himself growing more timid as he | splendid marble building, occupying the place of the bride- 





-rew older.”” “No wonder,” replied the witty but relent- 
less barrister, “‘every one knows, the older a lamd grows, 


the more sheepish he becomes i 





A PHENOMENON. 


bout six months ago, a phenomenon as extraordinary 
1s magnificent was witnessed at Kiaihata, in Siberia. The 
At sunrise, rays, called in Siberia 
At ten in 
An 


mmense whitish column resembling the tail of a comet 


cold was very severe. 
ears of the sun,”’ were seen on both sides of it. 


the morning these rays changed to brilliant parhelia. 


seemed attached to the sun, which had already reached a 
great elevation, and was proceeding towards the west. This 
olumn formed in the whole extent of the sky a circle, in 
the circumference of which seven suns were visible, pale, 
nd rayless, aud situated at equal distances from each 
ther and the true sun. The last, moreover, reflected in 
the atmosphere four great white circles, so disposed as to 
form a pyramid, two of them being circumscribed by the 
whilst the two others were in that 
It was observed, 
hat there must have been four circles in the greatest, but 


first-mentioned circles 
sart of the horizon opposite to the sun. 


hat one was effaced by the light of the sun, and only half 


f the other was visible, which glittered with all the colours 
a the rainbow. It is to be regretted that this phenomenon, 


vhich lasted nearly till midday, was not seen at Savans. 





FORCE OF HABIT. 
Some days since, Lowndes, the theatrical bookseller, 
resented a check at the banking-house of Sir William Cur- 


s & Co. and on the cashier putting the usual interrogato- 


v. * How will you take it, sir?’’ Lowndes repl ed, ** Cold, 
*hout sugar. 
— 
MR. COOPER, 
The American novelist, was at Geneva on the sccond of 


October, having been several days in that city 


well, and facing Broadway, would have a very imposing 
effect. A similar one might grace the site now so impro- 
|| perly used for that disgusting spectacle, the jail. We be- 
lieve it is gratifying both to the pride and the feelings of al- 
|, most every citizen, to witness the growing relish for public 
|,embellishments. We qualify our remark by saying almost 
every citizen ; for we long since understood that some men 
who held dignified offices—who we think would have been 
much better employed in subordinate stations—were not 
only hostile to those improvements so loudly called for at 
the Battery, but to all other similar improvements in the 
lower division of the city. It is to be hoped that a policy 
so unworthy and derogatory will never again find an advo- 
cate; and that the enlightened views which for some time 
past have been conspicuous in extending and beautifying 
the only places we have for public resort, will continue to 
pervade our councils. We trust the day is past, when mere 
wealth and porter-house acquirements shall be sufficient to 
elevate ignorance and presumption to posts of dignity and 


honour. 


The twenty-fifth of November.—Repeated attempts have 
been made by some wiseacre editors to do away with th¢ 
festivities usually enjoyed on this anniversary of the evacu- 
ation of our city by the British in 1783 As an argument 
in favour of the abolition of the present custom, it is urged 
cient fee!- 
ings of animosity and hatred towards the mother countrys 


that it is calcujated to revive and keep alive at 


with which itis our duty, no less than our interest, to cultivate 
ip To 
us this argument comes recommended with little or no force 


an uninterrupted interchange of good will and friendsh 


at least no more than might be claimed in favour of the im- 
propriety of celebrating the anniversary of the declaration 
of independence, or of the birth-day of Washington 
events are fraught with recollections much more likely to 


These 


recall the deprecated emotions of indignation and hostility 
of wrongs received, and of the wonderful means and the 
1 : 

iustrious instrument by which those wrongs were redress- 
nged, And yet who ¢ 


= 
. and ay experiencs 1 sti 
i I : 4 


ment of hostility springing up within his breast agaist the 
present inhabitants or government of Great Britain, as he 
recalls, and recalls with fervor and even exultation, the suc 

cessful struggle of his ancestors against their former op 
pressors? Nay, do not even British citizens mingle with 
in the 


their own harbours 


ot 


ours on their own soil, and in 
common heartfelt’ reminiscence 

achieved, and liberty triumphant! Now, 
is there awakened on the present occasion more obnoxious 


and independence 


what recollection 


to censure, or calculated to undermine the good feelings 
subsisting between the two nations? None that we can see 
It was on this day that the last foot of the foreign taskmas- 
ter trod the soil slowly and painfully redeemed from his 
dominion ; it was on this day that the scar-covered veteran 
as he followed his good and great commander down the 
then narrow streets and alleys of our city, saw, with emo 
tions not to be described, the last remnant of the foe he had 
vanquished, after seven long years of bloody fight and toil 
some privation, embarking from the Battery, and bidding a 
last adieu tothe land he had in vain attempted to keep 
under subjection. And shall it 
weakness, to awaken once more the feelings then engen 
dered? Shall the few surviving witnesses of that glorious 
event be told that it is wrong for them to revive those fee! 
ings, and be forbidden to repair to that spot consecrated 


be deemed a crime, or a 


to their proudest triumphs ! 

Mrs. Newman.—The death of this unfortunate woman 
has awakened no ordinary interest in the public mind, and 
this interest is much heightened by the circumstance of het 
having lett a number of helpless and destitute children whol 
ly unprovided for. The case of this family presents strong 
and w 


claims to the benevolence of the charitable, ave 
happy to learn that several distinguished merchants of the 
city have undertaken to raise contributions in their behalt 
Donations left at the Merchant's Exchange, or at the office 
of the Daily Advertiser, or New-York Enquirer, will be 
faithfully applied to the purpose of reheving the wants ot 
Richard 
all this mischief, has been examined 


i ot 


Johnson, the author 


Little 


the distressed children 
satisiactory in 
formation has been obtained, however, from him. 

Pelham, or the 
fatigable and enterprising Harpers, have just published an 
The Courier says it is supe 


Adventures of a Gentleman.—The ind: 


edition of this popular novel. 


'vior to any of the Waverley novels !—Friend Noah, more 


moderate, says “it is a book of great interest, pleasing, in- 
structive, full of wit and lite he edition must go 


off rapidly.’ We shall give ow 


rature 
opinion next week 
o.—In the 


Ladies’ Literary Port-Fol 
ance of this new journal, a fortnight ago, we were led into 


noticing appear 
some remarks upon the extreme cheapness and consequent 
short life of literary papers in this country These re 
marks we believe to be generally correct, though not in the 
slightest degree applicable to the work im question, as it is 
not a weekly, but a semi-monthly publication Two dol 
lars per annum, therefore, is a fair price for it, and it wa 


a piece of unpardonable carelessness in us to have over 


looked this fact. On examining the second number, we 
find it fully bears out the promise of the first Indeed 
it is altogether a superior work The selections are mace 


with much fact and taste, the original poetry far abov: 


mediocrity, and the editorial matter extremely well writ 
ten. The Port-Folio is under the editorial care of Thoma 
C. Clarke, esq 


a gentleman of taste and talents 


Park theatre.—The Country Girl, a comedy, altered 
from Wycherley’s ¢ ountry Wife, was revived on Monday 
night, to introduce Miss C, Fisher in Pe y—and the in 


troduction was a highly acceptable one to a numerous an 


dience Vivacitv, archness, and nairctc, the characterist 


traits of this young lady's acting, were called forth in thei: 


whic 


most attractive style. Male attire too—for h we sus 
pectour little favourite hasa secret pe i—was also cal 

ed into requisition ; and by meansof tl licenses the 

what tedious dialogue and paucity of incident of the play 
were considerably relieved. Mr. Barry, in Harcourt, made 
what he could of a very ordinary part, and Mr. Phillips, in 
Moody, won deserved applause by his corre md 


chaste performance 


Medical Journal mentio 


¢ head of a 


1 late 


case where 


Discove The 


hair was entirely restored to th 


ry. 
the 
man quite bald, by the use of sulphate of ox dissolyed 
and applicd to the ad 


ip French brandy 
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PLAINTIVELY. 







Oh! gaze on 


Oh! sigh not, for thy gentle heart 
Was never made to weep, 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEWeYORK MIKKOR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


OH! GAZE ON ME, FOR I FORGET. 


me, fi I 


-o—-2- 
a 


for-get, Be-neath the glance of love, 


2-2 - 
oo 


soft voice still sweet-ly swell, Its mu - sic charms mine ear, 


~~ 


Let tenderness its balm impart 
And sooth thy cares to sleep. 


=, 


And smile—that smile, 


That earth con - tains mis - for - tune 





Yet sigh, and smile, and let thy eyes 
Beam love’s pure rays dive, 


I know full well, Will fade with pit-y’s 


yet, That heav’n is all above. 


tear 


-&- 


But give me all | ask—I prize— 
The bliss to call thee mine. 











THE SEA. 


Once more, thou darkly-rolling main 
I bid thy lonely strength adieu ; 
And sorrowing leave thee once again, 

Familiar long, yet ever new! 


And while, thou changeless, boundless sea, 
I leave thy solitary shore, 

I sigh to turn away from thee, 
And think I ne'er may greet thee more. 


Thy many voices, which are one, 
The varying garbs that robe thy might, 
[hy dazzling hues at set of sun, 
Thy deeper loveliness by night: 
The shades that flit with every breeze 
Along thy hoar and aged brow, 
What hath the universe like these, 
Or what so strong, so fair as thou! 


And when yon radiant friend of earth 
Has bridged the waters with her rays, 
Pure as those beams of heavenly birth, 
That round a seraph’s footsteps blaze. 
While lightest clouds at time o’ercast 
The splendour gushing from the spheres, 
Like softening thought of sorrow past 
That fill the eyes of joy with tears. 


The soul, methinks, in hours like these, 
Might pant to flee its earthly doom, 
And, freed from dust, to mount the breeze 
An eagle soaring from a tomb: 
Or, mixed in stainless air, to roam 
Where’er thy billows know the wind— 
To make all climes my spirit’s home, 
And leave the woes of all behind : 
Or, wandering into worlds that burn 
Like lamps of hope to human eyes 
Wake mid delights we now but dream, 
And breathe the rapture of the skies. 
But vain the thoughts—my feet are bound 
To this dim planet—clay to clay— 
Condemned to tread one thorny round, 
And chained with links that ne’er decay 
Yet while thy ceaseless current flows, 
Thou mighty main! and shrinks agai: 
Methinks thy rolling floods disclose 
A refuge safe, at least, from men 
Within thy gently-heaving breast, 
Phat hides no passions dark and wild 
My weary soul might sink to rest, 
As in its mother’s arms a child 


Vorget the world’s eternal jars 
In murmurous caverns cold and dim 
And long o’ertoiled with angry wars, 
Hear but thy billows’ distant hymn 
AUTUMN. 
i know ’tis bright—'tis beautiful !—but yet 
I ne'er could look on aviumn’s golden leaf. 
ier robe of changeful dye, and not regret, 
That vernal loveliness should be so brief 


ed 
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THE OUTLAW. 


Upon a mountain high and steep, 
The outlaw took his stand, 

And gazed upon the pleasant fields 
Of his own native land. 


His eyes grew dim with blinding tears, 
As he look’d o’er the plain, 

To think that he might never tread 
The soil he loved again 


“ And is this then the meed,” he cried, 
“Of those who fain would raise 

‘Fair Florence to the glorious height 
“* She held in former days ? 

“ Jil-fated land! thou hast but left 
“ The name of liberty ; 

“ And all are banish’d and afar 
‘Whose zeal would set thee free. 





“For this am I an exile now, 
“ And, in mine own dear home— 

“ Alas, strange forms are dwelling there, 
*“ While I am here alore. 


POPOL OPC PO OE DODO TE OE POOP 


‘* My boy, my boy, my noble boy! 
“ Would I could clasp thee now, 

“ And press a father’s hallowed kiss 
“Upon thine infant brow. 


“Oh may a happier lot be thine— 
* And thus life give to thee 

‘Far brighter rays of love and joy, 
‘Than ever beamed on me. 

‘Yet should thy fate be like mine own, z 
“Oh never crouch thee down, 
\ traitor to thy name and land, 
“ Beneath a tyrant’s frown.” 








THE EVENING HOUR. 


Eve is the hour of bliss ! 
The hour when labours cease 
And toil and tumult are exchanged 
For harmony and peace 


Eve is the dreamy hour! 
¥y 


The hour when fancy sees 
An eve of love in every star— 
A voice in every breeze 
Eve is the poet’s hour! 
The hour when thought takes birth 
And the soul is wafted far beyond 
The gross desires of earth. 
Eve is the lover's hour! 
The hour that wakes soft sighs, 
New hopes, fond fears, vague wishes—all 
The spirit’s mysteries. 
Eve is fond memory’s hour ! 
The hour when mind looks back 
Through the mist of parting years to trace 
Sweet childhood’s happy track 
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Oh, blessed evening hour ! 
To every son of earth 

Thou bring’st repose, aind rest, and peace, 
Calm joys, and quiet mirth 


STANZAS. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


We break the glass, whose sacred wine 
To some beloved health we drain, 
Lest future pledges, less divine, 
Should e’er the hallow’d toy profane ; 
And thus | broke a heart, that poured 
Its tide of feelings out for thee, 
In draughts by after times deplored 
Yet dear to memory. 


But still the old empassioned ways 
And habits of my mind remain, 
And still unhappy light displays 
Thine image chambered in my brain, 
And still it looks as when the hours 
Went by like flights of singing birds, 
Or that soft chain of spoken flowers, 
And airy gems, thy words. 
STANZAS. 
Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darken'd shadows fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now, 
Die in their early spring ; 
Should pleasure at its birth 
Fade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven 
If ever life should seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day ; 
If like the weary dove 
O’er shoreless ocean driven 
Raise then thine eye above, 
There’s rest for thee in heaven, 
But O! if thoughtless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom 
And gaily fleet the hours, 
Unstain’d by earthly gloom ; 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given 
Not always be forgot 
Thy better rest in heaven. 
When sickness pales thy cheek 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 
And pulses low aad weak, 
Tell of a time to die; 
Sweet hope will whisper then— 
** Though thou from carth be riven, 
“ There's bliss beyond thy ken, 
“* There's rest for thee in heaven.’ 





HOPE. 


Reflected on the lake, I love 
To see the stars of evening glow 
So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restless in the wave below 
Thus heavenly hope is al! serene ; 
But earthly hope how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene 
As false and fleeting as ‘tis fair 


THE LYRE’S COMPLAINT. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
2 A large lyre hung in av opening of the rock. and 
gave its melancboly music to the wind. But no hu- 
man being was to be seen.”—Salathiel 
A deep-toned lyre hung murmuring 
To the wild wind of the sea;— 
“O melancholy wind,” it sigh’d, 
“ What would thy breath with me 
«Thou can’st not wake the spirit 
That in me slumbering lies ; 
Thou strik’st not forth th’ electric fir: 
Of buried melodies. 


“ Wind of the lone dark waters ! 
Thou dost but sweep my strings 

Into wild gusts of mournfulness — 
With the rushing of thy wings 


“ But the gift, the spell, the lightning 
Within my frame conceal’d— 

Must [ moulder on the rock away, 
With their triumphs unreveal’d ? 


rere? 


“Thave power, high power, for freedom 
To wake the burning soul ; 

I have sounds that thro’ the ancient bil 
Like a torrent’s voice might roll: 


“T have pealing notes of victory, 
That might welcome kings from war 
I have rich deep tones to send the wail 
For a hero’s death afar: 


Orton oe 


“T have chords to lift tie pean 
From the temple to the sky, 

Full as the forest-unisons, ~ 
When sweeping winds are hig! 








And love—for love’s lone sorrow 

I have music that might swell 
Thro’ summer-air with the rose’s breat 

Or the violet’s faint farewell 

Soft—spiritual—mournful— 

Sighs in each note enshrined ;— 
Sut who shall call that sweetness fort 

Thou canst not, ocean-wind ! 

No kindling heart gives echoes 

To the passion of my strain ; 
I perish with my wasted gifts 

Vain is that dower—all vain 


“| pass without my glory 
Forgotten I dec iv 

Where is the touch to give me life 
Wild fitful wind, away !"’ 

So sigh’d the broken music, 
That in gladness had no part ;— 

How like art thou, neglected lyre, 
To many a human heart! : 
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